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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


CONTRAST. 


And this is love: 
Can you then say that love is happiness ? 


There were two Portraits; one was of a Girl - 
Just blushing into woman ; it was not 
A face of perfect beauty, but it had 
A most bewildering smile—there was a glance 
Of such arch playfulness and innocence, 
That as you looked a pleasant feeling came 
Over the heart, aswhen you hear a sound 
Of cheerful music. Rich and glossy curls 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes 
' Gleamed like Thalia’s when some quick device 
_ Of mirthisin her laugh. Her light step seemed 
_ Bounding upon the air with all the life, 

‘The buoyant life, of one uutouched by sorrow. 


There was another, drawn in after years; 
The face was young still; but its happy look 
Was gone; the cheek had lost its colour, and 
The lip its smile—the light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes,was quenched and dim, 
For tears had wasted it; her long dark hair 
Floated upon her forhead in loose waves 
Uubraided; and upon her pale thin hand 
Her head was bent, as if in pain—no trace 
Was left of that sweet gaiety which once 
Seemed as grief could not darken it, as care 
Would pass and leave behind no memory. 
There was one whom she loved undoubtingly, 
As youth will ever love—he sought her smile, 
And said most gentle things, although he knew, 
Another had his vows—Oh! there are some 
Can wifle, in cold vanity, with all 
The warin soul's precious throbs, to whom it is 
A triumph thata fond devoted heart 
Is breaking for them—who can bear to call 
Young flowers into beauty, and then crush them ! 
Affections trampled on, and hopes destroyed, 
Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighs 
That waste the breath of life—these all were her's 
Whose image is before me. She had given 
Life’s hope to a most fragile bark, to love! 
*Twas wrecked—wrecked by love’s treachery : she knew, 
Yet spoke not of his falsehood ; but the charm 
That bound her to existence was dispelled— 
“Her days were numbered--she is sleeping now. 


L. E. L. 


A prison is a grave to bury men alive, and a 
place wherein a man forhalf a year’s experience 


may learn more law than 
pounds, he can at Westminster 


| 


in advance, or $2 50 
end of 6 months. B 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON TALENT. 

When I reflect on the high value that is ge- 
nerally set upon genius and talent, I cannot be 
surprised at the great solicitude which many per- 
sons display to possess what is so sure a passport 
to notice and admiration. Yet is not this ambi- 
tion, laudable in itself, in some instances carried 
too far? I would not be thought to set too little 
value on genius or literary talents and acquire- 
ments. 
served, that they are often held in higher esti- 
mation than those qualities of the heart and mind 
which, though less dazzling, are, in my opinion, 
of infinitely more importance. A fine genius, 
and brilliant imagination, unless accompanied by 
a benevolent heart and sound principle, are cer- 
tainly nothing better than shining evils, enabling 
their possessor to command admiration, and ex- 
ert influence over those undiscriminating persons 
who look no further than the surface. 

An admirer of genius myself, I always feel 
disposed to pay it homage. Yet my reason and 
my feelings tell me that mere talent is of little 
value, unless accompanied by those engaging 
qualities of the heart and mind, which irresisti- 
bly excites our esteem and affection. A warm 
and benevolent heart—a quick and considerate 
sensibility for the feelings of others, generous 
sentiments and virtuous enthusiasm, candour, 
consistency of conduct and lenity for the faults of 
others, are the qualities which command esteem, 
and I may say veneration; compared with these, 
and wanting these, mere brilliancy of talent is 
like the ignis fatus which dazzles only to deceive. 


I would advise the young and ambitious, who are 
emulous of distinction, who aspire to eminence, 
and pant to hear their own praises whispered by 
the voice of fame, first to cultivate the mild and 
endearing qualities of their hearts, and experi- 
ence will convince them that though genius may 
command admiration, and the reputation of bril- 
liant talents procure for them that envied dis- 
tinction of which the world thinks so highly. It 
is mildness, sensibility, candour, generosity, and 
the socia! virtues, which alonewill ensure them that 


Yet I have sometimes, with pain ob- |? 


far more than all other distinctions, and which 
will prove areal and heart-felt blessing, whea the 
fame of genius and talents shall appear an empty 
title, scarcely worth the trouble of acquiring.. 


LUCY OF THE FOLD. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for _ | 
August. 


Many a tame tradition embalmed in a few pa- 
thetic verses, lives for ages, while the memory of 
the most affecting incidents, to which genius bas 
allied nogeneral emotion, fades like the mist and 
leaves heart-rending griefs undeplored. Elegies 
and dirges might have well been sung amidst the 
green ruins of yonder cottage, that looks nowal- 
most like a fallen wall—at best, the remnants of 
a cattle shed, shaken down by the storm. T'wen- 
ty years ago—how short a time in national histo- 
ry—how long in that of private sorrows !—all 
tongues were speaking of the death, that there 
befel, and to have seen the weeping, you would 
have thought that the funeral could never have 
been forgotten. But stop now theshepherd on 
the hill, and ask him who lived of old in that 
nook, and chance is, he knows not even their 
name, much less the story of their afflictions.— 
That farm-house was inhabited by Allen Flem- 
ing, his wife, and an only child, known familiarly 
in her own small world, by the name of Lucy of 
the Fold. In almost every vale amongthe moun- 
tains, there is its peculiar pride—some one crea- 
ture to whom nature has been especially kind, 
and whose personal beauty, sweetness of dispo- 
sition, and felt superiority of mind and manner, 
single her out, unconsciously, as an object of at- 
traction and praise, making her the May-day 
Queen of the unending year. Such a-darling 
was Lucy Fleming, ere she had finished her thir- 
teenth year ; und strangers who had heard tell 
of her loveliness, often dropt in, as if by accident 
to see the beauty of Rydelmere. Her parents 
rejoiced in their child; norwas there any reason 
why they should dislike the expression of delight 


lasting esteem and true regard, which are worth 
| 
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he 


and wonder, with which so many regarded her. 
Shy was she as a woodland bird, but as fond of oa | 
her nest too; and when there was nothing near ae 
to disturb, her life was almost a perpetualhymn. | 


From joy to sadness, and fromsadness to joy ;— 
from silence to song, and from song te silence ; 
from stillness, like that of the butterfiy on the 
flower, to motion, like that of the same creatur 

wavering inthe sunshine over the wood top, wa 

to hucy as welcome a change, as the change o 
lights and shadows, breczes and calms, in the 
mountain country of ber birth. wl 
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One summer day, a youthful stranger appear- | 
ed at the door .of the house, and after an hour’s 
stay, during which Lucy was from home, asked 
if they would let him have lodgings with them 
fora few months,—a single rooin for bed and 
books, and that he would take his meals with 
the family. Enthusiastic boy! to him poetry had 
been the light of life, nor did ever hero of poetry 
belong more entirely than he to the world of im- 
agination! He had come into the free mountain 
region from the confinement of the college walls 
and his spirit was expanded within hin like a 
rainbow. No eyes had he for realities—all na- 
ture was seen inthe light of fancy—not a single 
object at sunrise and sunset the same. Aliwas 
beautiful within the circle of the green hill tops, 
whether shrouded in the soft mists, or clearly 
outlined in a cloudless sky. Home, friends, col- 
teges, cities,—all sunk away into oblivion, and 
tarry Howard felt as if wafted offon the wings 
ofa spirit, and set down in a land beygnd the sea, 
foreign to all he had before experienced, yet in 
its perfect and endless beauty appealing every } 
hour more tenderly and strongly to a spirit awa- | 
kened to new power, and revelling in new emo- 
tion. In that cottage hetook up his abode. In 
a few weeks came a library of books in all lan- 
guages; and there was much wondering talk 
ever all the country side about the mysterious 
young stranger who now lived at the Fold. 

Every day, and when he chose to absent him- 
selffrom his haunts among the hills, every hour 
wag Lucy before the young poet’s eyes—and ev- 
ery hour did her beauty wax more beautiful in 
his im&gination.— Who Sir. Howard was, or ev- 
en if that were indeed his real name, no one 
knew ; but nohe doubted that he was of gentle 
birth, and all with whom he had ever conversed 
in his elegant amenity, could have sworn that a 
youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, 
and such eyes, would not have injured the hum- 
blest of God's creatures, much less such a crea- 
ture as Lucy of the Fold. It was indeed even 
so,——for before the long suinmer days were gone, 
he who had never had a sister, loved her even as 
if she had slept on the same maternal bosom.— 
Father or mother he now had none,—indeed, 
scarcely one near relation; although he was rich 
in this world’s riches; but in them poor in com- 

arison with the noble endowments nature had 
avished upon his mind. His guardians took lit- 
tle heed of the splendid but wayward youth, and 
knew not now whither his fancies had carried 
him, were it even to some savage land. Thus, 
the Fotd became to him the one dearest roof un- 
der the roof of heaven. Allthe simple on go- 
“ings of that humble home, love and imagination 
beautified into, poetry ; and all the rough or coar- 
ser edges of lowly life, were softened away in 
the light of genius that transmuted every thing 
on which it fell; while all the silent intimations 
which nature gave there of her primal sympa- | 
thies, in the hut as fine and forceful as in the; 
hall, showed to his excited spirit pre-eminently , 
beautiful, and chained it to the hearth around. 
which was read, the morning and the evening | 
prayer. | 


- What wild schemes does not love imagine, and | 
\in the face of very impossibility achieve! “1, 
will take Lucy to myself, if it should be in place | 

‘of all the world. I will myself breathe light over | 

her being, till in a new spring it shall be adorn- | 

ed with living flowers that fade not away, per-| 
onnial and self renewed. Ina few years, the | 
bright, docile creature shall have the soul of a 


very angel—and then before God, and at his holy | was in her mind's eye only, for ere it was to des- 


‘ altar, mine shall she beeome for ever—here and 
hereafter—in this paradise of earth, and if more | 


away into the past; and in the change, imper- 
cepticle from day to day, but glorious at last, 
wrought on Lucy's nature by communication 
with one so prodigally endowed, scarcely could 
her parents believe it was their same child, ex- 
cept that she was dutiful as before, as affection- 
ate, and as fond of all the familiar objects, dead 
or living, round and about her birth place. She 
liad now grown to woman’s stature—tall, though 
she scarcely seemed so, except when among her 
piayinates; and inher maturing loveliness, ful- 
filling, and far more than fulfilling the fair pro- 
mise ofher childhood. Never once had the young 
stranger—stranger no more—spoken to daughi- 
ter, futher or mother, of his love. Indeed, for all 
that he felt towards Lucy, there must have been 
some other word thanlove. Tenderness, which 
was almost pity—an affection that was often sad, 
wonder at her surpassing beauty, nor less at her 
unconsciousness of its power—admiration of her 
spiritual qualities, that ever rose up to meet in- 
struction ‘as if already forimed——and that heari- 
throbbing that stirs the blood of youth when the 
innocent eyes it loves are beaming in the twi- 
dight through smiles or through tears,—these, 
and a thousand other feelings, and above all, the 
creative faculty ofa poet’s soul, now constituted 
his very being when Iucy was in presence, por 
forsook him when he was alone among the moun- 
tains. 

At last it was known through the country that 
Mr. Howard—the stranger, the Scholar, the po- 
et, the elegant gentleman, of whom nobody knew 
much, but whom every body loved, and whose 
father must at least have been a lord, was guing 
—ina year or less—to marry the daughter of Al- 
lan Fleming—Lucy of the Fold. Oh grief and 
shame to the parents—if still living—of the noble 
Boy! O sorrow for himself when his passion dies 
—when the dream is dissolved—and when, in- 
place of the angel of light who now moves be- 
fore him, he sees only a child of earth, lowly 
born, and long rudely bred, a being only fair as 
many others are fair, sister in her simplicity to 


of many weaknesses, frailties, and faults now 
unknown to herself in hér happiness, and to 
him in his love! 
them from such a fate,—from a few mouths 
of imaginary bliss, and from many years of real 
bale! How couldsuch aman as Allan Fleming 
be so infatuated as sell his child to fickle youth, 
who would soon desert her broken hearted! Yet 
kind thoughts, wishes, hopes and beliefs pre- 
vailed, nor were there wanting stories of the old- 
en time, of low born maidens married to youths 
of high estate, and raised from hut to hall, be- 
coming mothers of a lordly line of'sons, thut were 
counselors to kings and princes. 

In spring, Mr. Howard went away for a few 
months—it was said to the great city of London, 
and on his return at Midsummer, Lucy was to be 
his bride. They. parted with a few peaceful ; 
tears, and though absent were still together.— ' 
And now a letter came to the Fold, saying that! 
before another Sabbath he would be at the Fold. 
A few beautiful fields in Eastdale, long mortga- 
ged beyond their fee simple by the hard working 
statesman from whom they reluctantly were pas- 
sing away, had mean while been purchased by 
Mr. Howard, and in that cottage they were to 
abide, till they had built for themselves a house 
a little farther up the side of the sylvan hill, be- 
low the shadow of Helm Crag. Lucy saw the 
Sabbath of his return and its golden sun, but it 


cend behind the hills, she was not to be among 
the number of living things. 


f celestial be, in the paradise of heaven.” 
Thus two summers and two winters wheeled 


Up Forest-Ullswater the youth had come by 


maidens no less pleasing than she, and partaking f 


Was there no one to rescue} 


‘the light of the setting sun; and as he crossed 


the mountains to Grassmere by the majestic pass | 


of the solitary Hawse, still as every new star 
arose in Heaven, with it arose as lustrous a new 


emotion from the bosom of his betrothed. The’ 


midnight hour had been fixed for hisreturn to the 
Fold, and as he reached the cliffs above White- 
moss, lo! according to agreement, a light was 
burning in the low window, the very planet of 
love. It seemed to shed a bright serenity over 
all the vale, and the moon glittering waters of 
Rydelmere were as an image of life, pure, lonely 
undisturbed, and at the pensive hour how pro- 
found! ‘* Blessing and praise be tothe Gracious 
God! who framed my spirit so to delight in his 
beautiful and glorious création,—blessing and 
praise be tothe Holy One, for the boon ofmy Ma- 
ry’s innocent and religious love.” Prayers crow- 
ded fast into his soul, and tears of joy fell from 
his eyes, as he stood at the threshold, almost 
afraid in the trembling of life-deep affection to 
meet her firstembrace! 

In the silence, sobs and sighs, and one or two 
long deep groans! Then in another moment he 
saw through the open door of the room where 
Mary used to sleep, several figures, moving to 
and froin the light, and one figure upon its knees 
—who else could it be but her father ! unnoticed 
he became one of the pale faced .company —and 
there he beheld her on the bed, mute and no- 
tionless, her face covered with a deplorable beau- 
ty—eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon her 
breast! ‘** Dead, dead, dead!” muttered in his 
ringing ears a voice from the tombs, and he fell 
down in the midst of them with great violence 
upon the floor. 

Encircled with arms that lay round him softer 
and silkier far than flower-wreaths on the neck 
of a child who has laid him down from play, was 
he, when he awoke from that fit—lying even on 
hisown maiden’s bed, and within her very bosom 
that beat yet, although about to beat no more! 
At that blest awakening moment, he might have 
thought he saw the first glimpse of light of the 
morning after his marriage day, for her face was 
turned towards his heart ; with her faint breath- 
ings he felt the touch of tears. Nottears alone 
now bedimmed those eyes, for tears he could 
have kissed, but the blue lids were heavy with 
something that was not slumber—the orbs them- 
selves was scarcely visible—and her voice—it 
was gone, to be heard never again, till in the 
choir of white robed spirits, that sing at the right 
hand of God! 

Yet no one doubted that she knew him—him 
who had dropt down like a superior being, from 
another sphere, on the innocence of her simple 
childhood—had taught her to know so much ot 
her own soul—to love her parents with a pro- 
founder and more holy love—to see, in characters 
more divine, Heaven's promises of forgiveness 
to every contrite heart—and a life of perfect bles- 
sedness beyond deati: and the grave! A smile 
that shone over her face the moment that she 
had been brought to know that he had come at 
last, and was nigh at hand—and thet never left 
it, while her bosom moved—no, not for all the 
three days and three nights that he continued to 
sit beside the beautiful corpse, when father and 
mother were*forgetting their cares insleep, that 
smile told all who-stood around watching her 
departure, neighbor, friend, priest, parent, and 
hia the suddenly distracted and desolate, that, 
in the very moment of expiration, she knew him 
well, and was recommeuding him and his afflic- 
tions to the pity of one who died to save sin- 
ners. 


Two days and two nights, we have said did 
he sit beside her, who so soon was to have been 
his bride—and come or go who would into the 


toom, he saw them not—his sight wag fixed on 
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_him, her husband in life; and finally, and last of 


NO. XIX. 


the winding sheet, eyeing it without a single 

tear from feet to forchead, and sometimes look- | 
ing up to Heaven. As forgottef in dun- 
geons have lived miserably long without food, so, 
did he, and so he would have done, on and on to; 
she most far off funeral day. From that one 
chair close to the bed-side he never rose. Night | 


after night, when all the vale was hushed, he | 


never slept. Through one of the midnights 
there had been a great thunder storm, the light- 
ning smiting a cliff close to the cottage; but it 
seemed that he heard it not; and during the 
foods of next day, to him the roaring vale was 
silent. Onthe morning of the funeral, the old 
people—for naw they seemed to be old—wept to 
see him sitting unconscious beside their dead 
child—for each of the few remaining hours had 
now its own office, and a man had come to nail 
down the coffin. Three large specks suddenly 
alighted on the face of the corpse—and then off, 
and on—and away—and returning—was heard 
the buzzing of large bell flies, attracted by beau- 
ty in its corruption. “ Ha, ha!” starting up, he 
cried in horror, ‘‘ What birds of prey are these, 
whom Satan has sent to devour the corpse ?”— 
He became stricken with a sort of palsy, and 
being led out to the open air, was laid down, 
seemingly as dead as her within, on the green 
daisied turf, where beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore they had so often sat, building up beau- 
tiful visions of a long blissful life! 

The company assembled, but not before his 
eyes; the bier was lifted up and moved away 
down the sylvan slope, and away round the head 
of the Lake, and over the wooden bridge, ac- 
companied here and there, as it passed the. way 


side houses on the road to Grassmere, by the! 


sound of Psalms—but he saw, he heard not,— 
when the last sound of the spade rebounded from 
the smooth arch of the grave, he was not by, but 
all the while he was lying where they left him, 
avith one or two pitying dalesmen at his head 
and feet. When he awoke again and rose up, 
the cottage of the Fold was as if she had never 
been born—for she had vanished for ever and aye 
and her sixteen years smiling life was all ex- 
tinguished in the dust ! 

Weeks and months passed on, and still there 
was a vacant wildness in his eyes, and-a mortal 
ghastliness over his face, inexpressive of a rea- 
sonable soul. It scarcely seemed that he knew 
where he was, or in what part of the earth, yet 
when left by himself, he never sought to move 
beyoud the boundaries of the Fold. During the 
first faint glimmerings of returning reason, he 
would utter her name over and over many many 
times, with a mournful voice, but still he knew 
not that she was dead—then he began to caution 
them all to tread softly, for that sleep had fallen 
upon her, and her fever in its blessed balm might 
abate ; then with groans too affecting to be borne 
by those who heard them, he would ask, why, 
since she was,dead, God had the cruelty to keep 


all, he imagined himself in Grassmere Church- 
yard, and claspiug a little mound on the green, 
which it was evident he thought was her grave, 
he wept over it for hours and hours, and kissed 
it, and placed a stone at its head, and sometimes 
all at once broke out into fits of laughter, till the 
hideous fainting fits returned, and after long con- 
vulsions, left him lying as ifstone dead! As for 
his bodily frame, when Lucy’s father lifted it up 
in his arms, little heavier was it than a bundle 
of withered fern. Nobody supposed that one so 


miserably attenuated and ghost like, could for 
many days be alive,—yet not till the earth had 
revolted seven times round the sun, did that body 
die, and then it was buried far far away from the 


held, strangers knew to have belonged to one 
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mountains of Westmoreland; for after passing 
like a shadow through many foreign lands, he 
ceased his pilgrimage in Palestine, even beueath 
the shadow of Mount Sion, and was laid with a 
lock of beautiful hair, which from the place it 


dearly beloved—close to his heart on which it 
had lain so long, and was to moulder away in 
darkness together, by a Christian hand andin a 
Christian sepulchre. 


Family worship, well conducted, teaches chil- 
dren religion by almost insensible degrees.— 
While they surronnd the altar of God, divine in- 
struction “drops as the rain, and distils as the 
dew.” Such worship too, unites the parents and 
the children in bonds of inseparable attachment. 
They humble themselves together before God, 
and their. common interésts are spread before 
Him. The children observe the movings of a 
fathers’ love, and concern for their immortal 
welfare ;—they imagine that they. feel he is a 
Christian, that he is a friend of God, that he has 
an interest at the throne of Grace, and they will 
love and reverence, and obey him; they aremade 
familiar with the truths of the Bible, and these 
truths if followed, will be their safeguard through 
life, and their guide to heaven. And when they 
have children committed to them, they will train 
them up also “in the way they should go,”— 
and thus the influence of the pious fathér will 
descend from generation to generation. 


Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so care- 
fully to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and 
let its rich perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful 
adoration of Him, who gave the rose to blow. 


THE MONITRESS. 


On the bank of one of the finest rivers in Penn- 
sylvania is situated the house of a friend of my 
early youth, Mrs. Isasetia Montrose. She 
married a respectable Clergyman, and became 
the happy mother of four fine children, three of 
whom were daughters. Blessed with property 
sufficient to secure to them a decent independ- 
ence, this worthy family lives in the exercise of 
mutual kind offices, diffusing love and happiness 
throughout their domestie and parochial circles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montrose are united in believing 
that the welfare of a family depends upon culti- 
vating the minds and improving the morals of 
the individuals which are in it; that the exist- 
ence of a state depends upon the due regulation 
of the families which compose it; and that the 
honour, peace and prosperity of a country depends 
upon the proper discipline of these subordinate 
members, which constitute it. Of course, though 
their influence extends but to a point in compa- 
rison with the whole, yet they are indefatigable, 
in their exertions to disseminate good principles, 
and establish rational modes of improving time, 
throughout their little sphere of action. What 
a change would there be in our country, did 
every influential character do the same! 

I lately and unexpectedly paid a visit to my 
worthy friend Isabella, who has passed the me- 
redian of life, and was delighted to see the young 
and the old mingling their minds, for she was 
surrounded by a circle of young ladies, whose 
animated features evincedthey were most agree- 
ably engaged. I joined the happy circle, and 
begged I might be no interruption to whatever 
so pleasantly occupied their attention. ‘ Our 


a 


will please you. These young ladies all belong 


occupation,” said my friend, “is of anature that | 


to our little parish, and have kindly fallen in 


Fold, the banks of Rydal water, and the sweet 


— 


once every month, and each of them bring a 
poem, a letter, an essay, or a commentary on 
something they haveread. ‘These little produc- 
tions of yet untutored genius, are to be read and 
criticised by me. What time is left after this ex- 
ercise we devote to reading and commenting up- 
on what we read.” 

I Was much gratified to find a plan, of the uti- 
lity of which I have so Jong been persuaded, «5 


exstacy, ** Muay your example, my dear Madam, 
be followed by every circle of ladies in the union! 
What a change would be wrought in the man- 
nersaind morals of our youth of both sexes!) _. 

® Inquiring what had been the subject of that 
evening’s criticism, [ was surprised to find that 
it was an analysis of a few pages of Cumber- 
land’s Arundel, “ Have your girls been analy- 
zing a novel, my friend?” said I. “ Yes, my 
dear Eupheme,” replied Mrs. Montrose. * What 
will so surely eradicate a propensity for this per- 
nicious kind of reading, as obliging our young 
enthusiasts, who are allured by glowing descrip- 
tions, and tender love scenes, to analyze the at- 
tractive nonsense? Can they fail. to feel a set- 
tled disgust for What, upon a cursory view only, 
enchants their senses, blinds their understanding 
and poisons their morals!” The justness of 
what Isabella advanced struck me forcibly, and 
upon my informing her, that I had, presumptuous 
as it was, obtruded my opinion upon the public 
under the title of Monitress, she obligingly offer- 
ed me the analysis upon Arundel to insert when 
other matter should fail. 
J shall one day offer to my readers, was writteu 
by a lady then present, whose speaking counte- 


If I an? not blinded by partiality, for she was 
once an inmate of my own family, finer mixture 
of good sense, lively fancy, sound judgment and 
feminine softness, was never blended in one face. 


If principle in the minds of women was firmly 
fixed; ‘if conviction,” to use better words than 
my own, “was so constantly present to their 
minds, as to raise in themselves such ardent 
wishes for the approbation of God, and the hap- 
piness with which he has promised to reward 
obedience and perseverance, as to enable them 
to rise above all other cares and considerationg 


by comparing it with the divine commands;” if 
such was their firmness, bad novels, if they con- 
descended to read them, would do no hurt, and 
good ones would serve as a pleasant relaxation 
to the mind, when fatigued with intense applica- 
tion. But the wemen, who read these works 
with enthusiasm, and who read little else, are 
either such, as are upon a kind of equipoise be- 
tween good and ill, or beings immersed in plea- 
sure, and abandoned to every vice, without any 
desire of higher good than immediate gratifica- 
tion. False ideas of life, excessive refinement, 
affected sentiment, weak judgments, immoral 
principles, not to say absolute viciousness, are 
nourished by this wretched food. As it is for 
the wavering, not the determinedly good nor ob- 
stinately vicious, that the novelists pretend to 
write, it is much to be regretted, that they have 
so entirely mistaken the means by which to re- 
form the erring, and fix the doubtful. It is much 
to be regretted that instead of using a vigorous 
and determined pen; instead of striking at the 
root of evil, the corruption of the heart; instead 
of drawing life as we find it, they strive to allure 
us to a sickly and assumed virtue, to make*us 
believe that our grand object fo p/ease, will be 
accomplished soonest by affecting something like 
religion, something like decency in dress and de- 
portment. If we err, it is the effect Of sweetness 


with a proposal of mine, which is to meet here |} 


of temper, of delicacy of sentiment, of impassiqned 


happily put in execution; and I] exclaimed in an’ 


This analysis, which — 


nance plainly expressed her abilities for thetask. ‘ 


and uniformly examine every action and desire 


| 
i | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
( | 
| 
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tenderness: our errors are of the head not ofthe 
heart. 
‘Can beautesus woman ere commit a crime?” 
Thus will these destréyers of the foundation 


of real virtue, real sweetness of temper, real ten- 
derness, skinf the surface, just touch the sources 


of folly and of crime, but leave the crude mass of 


vice unmoved till the whole system is polluted. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- Mr. Editor,—In perusing a little volume of 


‘poems, by Seleck Osborne, I was delighted to find 
them written with so much natural simplicity, 
and with that no one can dispute his claim on the 
public; and as poetry isa very unprofitable pur- 
suit, unless the hard of patronage is held forth, I 
deem it proper that we should, while literally be- 
stowing donations on the “ Boston Bard,” bring 
to mind, that the present author, in like manner, 
is suffering under a protracted illness, and is no 
Jess deserving the public’s liberality: He is a 
man who has been fostered in the lap of plenty, 
and is now left to the withering scow! of ava- 
rice; he has no other reliance but the saiec of this 
volume, which is left for sale at Mr. Small’s 
, Book-store, in Chesnut-street, below Fifih, at a 
reasonable price. As aspecimen of his talent, I 
select the following, believing it will prove inter- 
esting to your readers. | L. 
| REFLECTIONS, 
On seeing: the miniature of a lady—painted by Dickinson, 
O, can it be? can ivory live, 
By the creative touch of art? 
With mortal means, can genigs give, 
All that can warm and bless the heart ? 
Unconsciously—-I know not how 
The magic comes—but whilst 1 view 
That lovely face, I make my bow, 
As to a living beauty due. 
‘Two sins beset—I tdolize, 
If thus thy mage I adore ; 
Af, as thou seemest to ny eyes, 
Thou’rt real—I have peace no more. 


Surely that mouth can sweetly breathe— 
Surely those eyes must wink, anon— 

‘The glass ('ll kiss—all’s cold beneath, 
And the belov’d illusion’s gone! 


IMAGINATION. 


‘Of the necessity of a pure imagination, there 
gan be no doubt, when we consider it as that 
faculty of the human intellect, by which the pas- 
sions are directed. Itis, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to the proper regulation of human 
life that it should be uncontaminated by vicious 
fmages. Should it be once corrupted, its asso- 
‘giations would be, necessarily, of a course and 
yulgar cast, and its possessor could no longer 
-—* any just claims to delicacy of taste or feel- 


; Retpiabtion is of so lively and ardent a nature, 
——varying, however, according to temperament, 


that it is requisite to commence the regulation of 


:jt at an early period of childhood; for if it once 
in an undue ascendancy, it becomes difficult 
indeed to check or control. Its deviations are 
“gaost to be dreaded in persons of a mercurial dis- 
position. 4, 
This leads reflection to the great. advantage 
saciety would derive from a careful attention to 
“the education of females. Nature and custom 


‘imagination, till recollection leads over its 


of the life of humanity, and if by an irregular and 
injudicious education, these guides make false 
impressions upon the young, unworn, and tender 


| senses of youth—if they foolishly call into action 


the passions, before the reasoning and judging 
powers of intellect have acquired truth to act 
upon, the fancy of the child gets employed with 
false materials, and wild work ensues! 

Let any of us hold up the wiziard mirror of 
glow- 
ing surface the reflected scenes through which 
we have wandered, and see if most of our mis- 
haps may not be traced to early impressions. 
W hile the shadows of past pleasures renew their 
siniles as they glide along, and breathe an in- 
cense from the altars of mnocence and virtue, 
that soothes the anguish of the present, and 
awaken the hope of future fecilities, do we not 
linger upon each “green spot in Memory’s 
waste,” and say to this I was led by a mother, or 
by the plastic hand of some kind female Mentor, 
whose sympathy and regard enriched our minds 
with precepts that have since germinated, bud- 
ded, and blossomed into usefulness. 


ax 


-- — 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A PRAGMENT. 


I stood within a church-yard, and saw a nqw 
made grave, round which were gathered many 
mourning hearts; forms of loveliness, in pure 
celestial white, like beauteous seraphs, stood 
around that grave, and as the last green sod 
closed o’er the form of her they loved, they scat- 
tered flowers of fragrance over her, and turned 
with weeping eyes away—Oh! I have seen the 
great, in all their pomp, borne to the tomb, but 
the sweet tribute of affection spoke more unto 
my soul than all the pageantries that mourn de- 
parted pride. 

But there was one sad mourner, who remained 
to weep alone, in anguish, o’er the spot, that held 
the dearest object of her soul—and hers indeed 
were tears of agony* She knelt upon that cold 
green turf, and her convulsive lip did seem peti- 
tioning heaven to grant her strength to bear her 


| lot unmurmuring. 


Her prayer was o’er—she pressed her lips un- 
to that grave, and, motherless, arose, to bend 
her aged steps unto her desolate home—and as 


|she went, I saw the tears upon her withered 


cheek fall fast—my heart was full—I turned me 
to the grave she'd left— 

It lay o’ershaded by a beautecus willow, that 
seemed to bend in mournfulness o’er her who 
slept beneath. The rosesscattered over it were 


fast, fast fading, and I thought them emblems of | 


her fate. 

I gazed till tears came o’er my eyes, to think 
that one so lovely once was now a prey for 
worms; and oh! I blushed that man's base perfi- 
dy had caused it. She had loved, and loved, 
with all of woman’s faith, one who seemed to 
give her heart for heart, and she was happy.— 
One eve she, with accustomed fondness, watch- 
ed his looked approach—it passed away—he 
came not. She sighed—another—and another 
pass’d, and still he came not—her sparkling eye 
grew dim, and that bright cheek thatshamed 


~~ have placed in their hands the first seven years | the blushing rose, soon lost its bloom. She 
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would not doubt his love, and flattering hope 
still lingered round her heart. At last she heard 
that he she loved so fervently was wedded !—she 
wept not—her hopes were crushed, yet she up- 
braided not ;—but she would wander to those 
still dear haunts, where she had roved with him 
in happier hours, and gaze on them in melan- 
choly anguish. On one bright morn, when birds 
were warbling soft their notes of joy, and na- 
ture’s loveliest smile was shed upon the scenc— 
she wandered forth unto the well known spoi, 
hallowed in the remembrance of former bliss, and 
there reclined her wasted form. 

A tear of sadness glistened on her cheek, as 
thoughts of other days rushed o’er her heart, and 
as she raised her tearful eyes to heaven, and 
crossed her still fair arms upon her breast, she 
seemed a scraph from those realms above.—She 
prayed—dhd prayed ‘for blessings on him whe 
caused her anguish—and then she wished to die 
—to go in that blest moment to the peaceful 
grave. Her wish was heard, and her celestial 
soul, breathing forgiving tenderness, wimged its 


calm flight to heaven. ALSION. 
New-York, Sept. 23d, 1826. 
SLANDER. 


Against slander there is no defence. It is 
with a word, with a nod, with a look, with a 
smile. It is the pestilence walking in darkness, 
spreading contagion far and wide, which the 
most wary traveller cannot avoid. Itisthe heart 
searching dagger of the assassin. Itis the the 
poisoned arrow whose sting is incurable. It is 
the mortal sting of the deadly adder. Murder 
its employment—innocence its prey—and ruin 


its sport. 


Memory is the friend of wit, but the treacher- 
ous ally of invention: and there are many books 
that owe their success to two things, the good 
memory of those who write them, and the bad 


memory of those who read them. 
= 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
- SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE. 
No. IX. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 


And yet poor Edwin was ro vulgar boy, 

Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye; 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor to, , 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 

Silent when glad; affectionate, though shy ; 

Andnow his look was most demurdy sad, 

And now he laughed aloud, yet knew not why— 

The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed the lad : 

Some deemed hiin wond’rous wise—-and some believed him 
mad. BEATTIE’S MINSTREL. 


One sultry summer afternoon, as my horse was 
moving leisurely along to suit his own conveni- 
ence, with the reins loosely dangling omhis neck, 
whilst his rider was probably sympathising with 
the beast in a lazy fit of thought, the former was 
startled from his reverie, by hearing Macbeth’s 
soliloquy, commencing with,—* Is this a dagger 
which I see before me,” &c. bursting in a thea- 
trical tone from behind the curtain of an adjoin- 
ing hedge. The horse was immediately check- 
ed in his cogitating eareer with a gentle tighten- 
ing of the reins, whilst his rider dismounting, 


‘cautiously approached the hedge, and beheld the 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


d 


wad 


frightened out of his wits, composed such a me- 


NO. XIX. 


following scene—A youth, apparently seventeen, 
disenthralled of shoes, stockings and coat, with 
a peacock’s feather “capering on his crest,” and 
a broad stripe of red flannel, through which a 
cased hone was stuck, girdling his waist, stood 
uplifted on a mound of grass, reciting with a ve- 
hement voice, accompanied by perfectly original 
gesticulations, sundry popular passages from Will 
Shakspeare’s vocabulary of spirit-stirring epi- 
thets. Around the Roseville Roscius was ranged 
a number of dramatic connoisseurs, in the per- 
sons of cow-boys and plough-boys, sheep-tenders 
and potatoe-diggers, who, ever and anon, mani- 
fested their applause by loud and reiterated 
shouts of huzza, subsiding into looks of stupid or 
delighted astonishment, as he continued his cer- 
tainly inimitable performance. A little while, 
however, had elapsed, before an accident hap- 
pened, which quenched the fire of the Thespian 
votary, and dropped.a curtain before the scene. 
In giving the proper effect to a certain passage of 
Richard the Third, of course he deemed it ne- 
cessary to start a few paces back, with his eyes 
bent upon the heavens, and his arms folded upon 
his breast; in doing which he was so completely 
absorbed in the character, thet he forgot the 
creek which was immediately in the rear, and, 
unfortunately for the conclusion of the piece, 
was precipitated into its waters head-foremost, 
performing an inadvertant backward somerset. 
This accident changed the admiration of the au- 
dicnce instantly into merrynent and laughter, for 
although Ned Benton, the tragedian, was not at 
all bodily injured by his disaster, yet the sudden 
transition from spouting and figuring away so 
heroically on land, to floundering and splashing 
in mud and water, decapitated of his plume, and 


tamorphose as could not but excite the risible 
faculties of all his beholders. Ned was hauled 
ashore, considerably crest fallen at perceiving the 
ungainly condition of his dress, and quite unwil- 
ling, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of 
the company, to continue his representations of 
Shakspeare’s heroes. Consequently the assem- 
bly dispersed, each to his occupation, and Ned 
to his plough. The rider again mounted his 
horse, and pursued his way te the village, where 
he learned the history of Ned Benton’s theatri- 
cal abilities and enthusiasm, which was detailed 
as follows :—Ned was the adopted child of a poor 
woman, who gained her living pretty much by 
raising herbs.and flowers, which she disposed of 
at the nearest market town. 
thither, which were made twice a week, she was 
transported by an old horse attached to a vehi- 
cle, which might be classed between a dearborn 
and acart. Ned, from the time he could speak, 
became her companion, and shortly after het | 


In her excursions t 


postillion. In one of these trips to market, it-so 
happened, that the dame and Ned fell in with a 


_ company of wandering players, with their thea- 
trical baggage and accoutrements, who, for new 


acquaintance sake, kept with the herbalists dur- 
ing their perigrination to town, where they in- 
tended exhibiting themselves, scenery and ward- 
robe for a few weeks. Now, Ned was a thought- 
ful, wild fancied urchin even whilst a child, and 
often excited the surprise of older heads, by his 
witty and pointed observations on numerous 0c- 
casions. Many of the old folks of Roseville had 
already prophesied that he would one day prove 


a genius, and adduced various sage reasons, sucht 


as the shape of his forehead, the cast of his eyes, 
to prove what they asserted—beside all this, an 
elderly gentleman, who had a collection of mine- 
rals,a human skeleton, and could prognosticate 
truly of eclipses; who was also deeply skilled in 
the mysterious science of physiognomy, on ex- 
amining the phiz of Ned Benton, solemnly aver- 
ed, that the lines of his face, with the modelling 
of his features, as they appeared through the te- 
lescope, decidedly convinced the said judicious 
personage, that Ned would one day prove a phi- 


losopher! rivalling the immortal Socrates. How 


these predictions were verified in the end will be 
seen—but to continue. By some means the pe- 
netrating glance of one of the dramatic corpshad 
discovered in Ned's bearing and replies to his 
questions, a novelty of character and a shrewd- 
ness of intellect that interested him, and after 
having conversed kindly with the lad for some 
time, told him where the play would be perform- 
ed in town that evening, gave him aticket of ad- 
mission, with an old volume of Slakspeare, de- 
siring him to attend. They arrived at the mar- 
ket town late in the afternoon, where, after hav- 
ing deposited the herbs and flowers for safe 
keeping, Ned repaired to the theatre i. e. an old 
barn, fitted up forthe occasion. He was inrap- 
tures at the performance, was perfectly crazy 
with enthusiasm, clapped and hurra’d, wept and 
laughed by turns, came home, and has been stu- 
dying the contents of the old volume which was 
given him, and reciting, at every opportunity 


since. ‘I'he scene which you witnessed to-day 


occurs very frequently, and although Ned's adopt- 
ed mother whips him severely, it has no effect, 


he has always some line of Shakspeare in his 


mouth, with which he answers her exhortations. 


R. M. 


EXTRACT. 

The soldier, covered with the wounds of glo 
—the mariner, warring with the elements—the 
sage, consummg his strength over the midnight 
lamp—the bigot, wearing life away with fanatical 
zeal, in false devotion, require not the unshrink- 
ing firmness, the never-failing patience, the un- 


bending fortitude, which is expected from almost 
every woman. 


FROM THE NEW YORK ENQUIRER. 
Walking.—What is the reason that in the 
throng of Broadway, an English lady is so easily 
distinguished and distinguishable from an Ame- 
rican? The one is plump, ruddy, fair complex- 
loned, of a firm step, and an ungraceful carriage; 
the other, thin, delicate, graceful and indolent. 
Their habits differ materially. An English wo- 


™man Walks considerably—that is, she takes a 
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long substantial fatiguing walk ; a walk which 
strengthens her nerves and museles; expands 
her lungs, and invigorates her whole frame; she 
rises early and retires early ; she is always well 
clothed—busttes about with smartness and acti- 
vity; systematises labour, and thus secures 
health, and banishes premature old age. The 
English climate, with all its humidity, is excel- 
lent ; it braces without producing lassitude by 
its transitions, and the fogs of London are no 
mean auxiliaries in producing fair complexions. 
English women ride much, and in every respect 
consider exercise as a cardinal preservative.— 
Here is the essential difference between them 
and the ladies of our country. We consider a 
listless lounge and stroll in Broadway as exer- 
cise. Scarcely has breakfast disappeared, when 
our ladies, in their morning dresses, sally out for 
what they call a shopping; with a little loose 
| change, and a straggling bank note, in a bead 
purse, and thus with parasol in hand, they stroll 
into shops; tumble over goods; look at Foun- 
tain’s cashmere shaw! for $1,200; admire some 
of Marquand’s splendid jewellery; purchase e 


at two o’clock, and throw themselves on the bed 
until it is time to dress for dinner ; and after din- 
ner, the same listless, drawling walk is taken 
until evening. 
without strengthening; it pains, withowt invigo- 
rating; it is a slow progress through the hot air 
of the city, instead of tasting the free and balmy 
breeze of the environs. —Hence the difference in 
complexion, in ruddiness and appearance. The 
bed is an active promoter of weakness and lassi- 
tude; but it is so great a favorite during the day, 
that an invitation is seldom resisted for a few 
leisure moments. 

The difference of dress between the English 
and American ladies affords a singular contrast. 
| The one makes no sacrifice to fashion or perso- 
nal figure; the other relinquishes health and 
comfort to appearances. The friendly flannel 
and ample clothing of the one carry health and 
comfort in their train, while the thin and sickly 
drapery of the other, so admirably calculated to 
exhibit a handsome figure in a high wind, is the 
promoter and precursor of cramps, agues, rhet- 
matism and consumptiors. But on this point we 
should step cautiously. Our faculty reads us & 
lesson occasionally about interfering in their vo- 
cation and giving advice gratis. A foreigner 
told us that in a fine afternoon's walk in Broad- 
way he met ladies more splendidly dressed than 
many he has seen abroad in the drawing room. 
Indeed, on this point, walking and evening dress- 
es appear to be the same, and nothing but the 
plastic and sharp air of October will revive the 


neat pelisse and velvet spencer, the mcrino shawl 
or cashmere scarf. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


What words can paint the transport of an ar- 
dent lover on receiving a kind answer to a little 
billet-doux, written with a warm and beating 
heart ?—-What words can paint the transport on 
receiving an answer of reciprecal affection? Had 
you seenas I have, the mantling blush, the quick 
and radiant expression of a bright blue eye, and 

the whole frame, as it were, dilated with sudden 
lesa, on receiving the epistle you could not 


4 help sympathising with the lovely individual.— 


Many of our fair friends have doubtless felt the 
sudden thrill which such a circumstance is cal- 
culated to produce, and I saw it faithfully pour- 
i trayed on the expressive of my cousin Ellen g 


feather fan’ and a pair of gloves, and arrive home. 


This is not exercise—it fatigues 
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_ rable interest. The misfortune of it, however is, she pro- 
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few evenings ago, as we sat expatiating on the 
merits of our respective friends. The next eve- 
ning Ellison paid his accustomed visit, and I 


leave it to others to guess the many kind expres- | 


sions mutually bestowed and received. Yester- 
day I saw her led to the hymenial altar, by one 
who was in every respect worthy of the treasure 
he received, and never did I see my cousin look 
more lovely. Her face evidently expressed the 
joy which arises from a pure and uncontaminated 
Neart, about to sce all its fondest hopes realized, 
and the buoyant elasticity of her step showed, 
perhaps, a virtuous pride in displaying to the 
eyes of the few spectators the bliss she experi- 
enced in sharing the smile of one who was pos- 
sessed of every virtue. All Ican do is to say 
reigho !—and if I can find a lady equal in mental 


and external accomplishments to my sweet Cou- | 


sin Ellen, I shall be induced to offer myself as a 
candidate for matrimony—until then, my dear 


‘Mr. Editor, I shall remain as at present. 


AN OLD BACHELOR. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 11, 1826. 


Sketches of Roseville, Nos. X. and XI.—Clarence— 
Clifferd—The Urn of Edinund—Address to a Scribbler— 
The March of Mind—The Village Belle—Bolivar—Major 
Andre--To Agnes-—-On taking the Veil—An Indian Le- 

end; the seven last from our indefatigable friend the Mil- 
tord Bard—and Midnight, by Paul, are received. - 

The suggestions of our New York friends claim, artd have, 
our warmest acknowledgments. 

An ingenious mathematician, whose statement we have 
not space for, proves a very material error in the answer to 
‘a Riddle’ published a few weeks since in the A.sum. He 
makes, and on good. ground, the square to be the ‘ better 
part.’ 


> Mr. Joun H. Narr, has become an Agent for the 
A.pum, iy the city of Baltimore and its vicinity. 


The Editors of the Bucks County Patriot, in their paper 
of the 9th inst. have manifested a friendly disposition m 
our behalf, for which we cannot but thank thein, though 
the subject to which they have reference is one of no im- 
portance whatever, and entirely unworthy a moment’s con- 
sideration. 


The 2d No. of Tue Parraenon, recently commenced by 
Mr. A. F. Carpenter, in Cincinnati, has just reached us.— 
Another proof of the rapid progress in the refinements and 
elegancies of society which this flourishing city the ‘ Queen 
of the West” has made withina few years. It isa Literary 
and Miscellaneous Journal, displaying in the selection and 

‘arrangement of its matter an evidence of good taste, which 
we presume will ensure it a fair proportion of patronage. 


The following lines were handed us by an esteemed cor- 


respondent, a lady to whom our readers have before been 


Mhdebted. The female to which they refer preached on 
Monday evening last in a church in the Northern Liberties, 
to acrowded and attentive audience, and excited conside- 


fesses to be imbued with a spirit of prophecy, for which the 
world will give ber, we fear, but little credit. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO ‘THE FEMALE PREACHER. 
God speed thee, fair Pilgrim, o’er life’s troubled sea, 
ay the storms of this cold world pass lightly o’ertthee, 


| Titl it compass the earth; and the wide nation be 

| With his righteousness fill’d, as by rivers the sea ; 

| May stern hearts bé melted, and faint one’s rejoice, 
When they hear the sweet tones of thy heavenly voice; 
_ low blessed are those o’er the mountains that hie, 
_Proclaiming to Israel thy Saviour is nigh : 

To the millions of Judah your God reigneth still, 
Come ye hither and worship on Zion's bright hill ; 
May the pure ‘star of Bethlehem’ over thee shine, 
And cover thy spirit with radiance divine; 

Be the arm of the mighty one ever thy stay, 

That thy soul in its labours faint not by the way ; 
From home and from kindred tho’ exiled thou art, 
May the ‘bridegroom of souls,’ the beloved of thy heart, 
Fill thy bosom with joy which earth cannot bestow, 
With peace, that none else but the righteous may know! 
And the prayers of the godly will happily blend 

As a balm to console thee, where’er thy steps tend ; 
Oh! how blest is the Christian, how calm is his eye, 
When the dark clouds of grief and affliction pass by! 
Tho’ the scorn of a vain world encompass his path, 

| And thickly fly round him the arrows of wrath! 

It shakes not his faith-—nor his hope can it dim, 

He feels there’s a Saviour, and leaneth on him! 

God bless thee, fair Pilgrim, wherever thou art! 

And when from its trials thy soul shall depart, 

May it join the sweet minstrels around the pure throne, 
Another bright star in the ‘rainbow arch’d zone!’ 


AXNA. 


For a few days past the weather has proved cool, and the 
health of the city and vicinity, which has been, during the 
past season, comparatively good, continues to claim the 
sincerest acknowledgments to the great disposer of sickness 
and health, as well as of every other blessing: the great 
abundance which has crowned the exertions ofour farmers, 
is an additional source of gratitude. There is a beauty 
aud truth of colouring im the followiug picture of the present 
season from the National Journal, with which our readers, 
we have no doubt, will be gratified. 


The deep and opulent green of the summer ver- 
dure begins to fade into a variety of sickly tints un- 


‘falling leaves robbed of their juicy elasticity, and 
' scattered by every breath of the autumnal breeze, 
will soon begin to teach us the gloomy but saluta- 
ry lesson of our own decay. There is, after all, 
however, a mellowness and beauty in the autumn 
| landscape, which to the contemplative mind, is 
more fascinating than the gaudier livery of the 
summer. The vegetation of our forests “ dies 
like the dolphin,” changing to a thousand splen- 
did hues ; day pours its profusion Of light upon us 
with a moderate intensity of heat ; and the intel- 
lectual and physical systems begin to resume the 
vigorous tone which had languished and become 
paralyzed under the powerful.influences of a ver- 
tical sun. The vintage and the gathering of fruits 
belong to this season, the grape yields its wine, 
and the apple and the peach give their grateful 
juices: the harvestsare housed ; and nature pours 


we were to designate the period in human exist- 
ence to which the month of September corres- 


all her views, affections and hopes. 
of a serene and cheerful, rather than of a des- 


der its withering Thfluence: and the dry rustling of 


all her annual bounties into the lap of man. If 


Go, spread the giad tidings of mercy and peace, 
And may Christ’s geiden harvest field daily mcreace, 


ponds, we should select the time when the hair 
turns grey, when the blood abates its fiery and 
tumultuous course through the veins; when the 
intemperance of the passions subside into a calm 
and eyen course, and when we begin to nerve 
ourselves for the struggle of decay and death. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Norts American Review.—The October 
number of this valuable Magazine has just issued 
from the press, and contains, says the Boston 
American Statesman, more than its usual quan- 


tum of matter relative to our own countryand 
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its institutions—political relations and literature. 

Flint’s Valley of the Mississippt.—This book, 
abounding as it does with vivid and picturesque 
description,—original and sensible reflections,— 
and wrought up, as it is, with great beauty, aud 
with a delicate and skilful hand, could not but 
meet the approbation of the critic. He accord- 
ingly passes many encomiums on its graphic 


| pages, at the same time that he notices the 


blemishes which occur from the author’s care- 
lessness and inattention. 

The remarks upon the Works of Mrs. Bare 
bauld are extended to considerable length, and. 
due credit is given to this natural, chaste and in- 
teresting authoress. 

‘With Mrs. Barbauld’s devotional taste and 
feelings, the public is already well acquainted. 
Several of her beautiful hymns have long en- 
riched our best collections of sacred poetry, and 
are esteemed by all who are capable of taking 
delight in sentiments of elevated and confiding 
piety, clothed in the attractions of verse. The 
devotional piety of her “ Hymns in Prose for 
Children,” is felt, we presume, by most persons 
to constitute one of their distinguished éxcellen- 
cies, and to add greatly to the charms of those 
simple, impressive, and deservedly popular pro- 
ductions. Her piety was calm and rational, yet 
a pervading sentiment, intimately blending with 
It partook 


ponding and anxious character. Whenever the 
train of her reflection leads her to introduce de- 
votional sentiments, she conveys them in Jan- 
guage at once definite and forcible. She never 
loses herself in the cloudy regions of mysticism, 
never disgusts us by gross ideas and coarseness. 
She was a friend to earnestness, fervor, and sim- 
plicity in devotion, and it is matter of pleasing re- 


tined to form part of our familiar literature, 
breathe a moral and devotional spirit so unexcer - 
tionable, so pure, and so elevated.” 


A new novel called Cing Mars, in imitation of 
Walter Scott, is the rage in Paris. It is writ- 
ten by Count de Vigney, and its liero is the 
Great Cardinal Richelieu. 


Continental Adventures, a work re-published in 
Boston, is attributed to the pen of an English 
lady, Mrs. Watts, formerly Miss Waldie. 


Tcheruetz, the Monk, a poem, by Kozlof, a 
Russian poet, who, like Milton, Homer, and De- 
line, is blind, has been lately published by him- 
self. 


The Works of Robert Burns have been trans- 
lated into French. 


Blackwood, the publisher of Blackwood’s M -« 
gazine, in Edinburgh, has purchased the copy- 
right of the Scot’s Magazine, for £25! 

German Literature.—A new rival of Walter 
Scott has appeared in the person of Mr. Vander- 
velde, a German writer. He hds already pub 
lished three tales, turning on the manners of the 
Germans in the middle ages. They are called 
the Anabaptists,” the ‘Patricians,” and 
Gyllenstierna.” 

The scene of the novel on which Sir Walter 
Scott’s pen is now engaged, is, it is said, in Ire- 
land. 

True & Greene, of Boston, have adopted the 
following title and motto for the Souvenir they 


are publishing : 
THE MEMORIAL. 
: A simple gift to steal away 
The tear from wrinkled care ;— 
And wake the heart to memory, 

Or to impress it there, 


flection, that writings of so popular a stamp, des- - 
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SUMMARY. 

A widow by the name of Fairbanks, who was 
a resident in this city, left her place of residence 
on Monday evening last, with her children. She 
was observed with her children at the tol! house 
when she stopped to pay her toll, but was not 
seen, as appears on enquiry, to pass the opposite 
toll house or to repass into the city. So much 
information was elicited on finding the body of 
the little girl, and gave rise to conjectures that 
either by design or accident one of those ciildren 
had been drowned. The worst however, was 
not surmised until yesterday, when the body of 
the younger child was found near the same place 
with the elder, and the bonnet of the mother was 
picked up in the river.—These circumstances, 
connected with reports of a splashing in the wa- 
ter and the cries of children being heard, induce 
the belief that the mother consigned herself and 
her babes to the watery element, and that this 
double murder and suicide was premeditated. 

Boston Patriot. 

A nuinber of young men who went from New 
York, engaged for the Colombian Navy have re- 
turned with disgust, and published an account of 
the treatment they received. Eight others died. 

Conjugal Felicity.—At a late Term of the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, at Providence, 
eighteen petitions for divorce were granted; six 
others were continued to the next Terin of Court, 
and two were discontinued. 

Newspupers.—There are now published in 
Connecticut twenty one newspapers, exclusive 
of seven religious and one literary periodicals. 

The proprietors of one London evening paper 
authorized their reporters to draw upon them to 
the extent of £200, if, by expending that sum, 
they could convey the proceedings respecting 
Mr. Wakefield to town before the agents of any 
other journal. 

It is stated as a fact that from the establish- 
ment of the Waltham Factory down to 1825, in 
a society of four hundred girls, but a single case 
of gross misconduct ever came to the knowledge 
of the managers of that establishment. This is 
creditable to the female character and shows that 
our manufactories are not receptacles, nor their 
managers the abbettors, of vice. 

Police.—A man was arrested in Albany a few 
nights since, upon whom was found a numbcr of 
steel dies for engraving plates for bank notes. 
The dies were ingeniously secreted in a lump of 
beeswax. He had also in his possession a num- 
ber of counterfeit bank notes. 

Mr. David Tichenor, of chis town, has gather- 
ed this season, from one king apple-tree in Ins 
orchard, 70 bushels of apples, 40 bushels of which 
were good winter apples. —NVewark Eagle. 

A slander suit, L. S. Babcock vs. Anthony 
Keer, was tried at the Circuit Court in Columbia 
county last week, and a verdict of $1000 was 
given against Keer.—WV. Y. E. Post. 

Inthe reign of Queen Mary, square-toed shoes 
were in fashion, and the men wore them of so 


prodigious a breadth, that a proclamation is said | 


to have been made, ordering that no man should 
wear his shoes above six inches square at the 
toes. 

A very respectable woman, from Haver-straw 
was run over at the corner of Washington and 
Vesey streets and seriously injured. Medical 
‘id was immediately procured but it is. doubtfu 


| tenced—the eldest to three months on the tread- 


| to one month each!!! 


‘whole company. The comedy of Speed the 


vhether she will recover.—Com. Adv. ~~ gm 


FOREIGN. 


It was reported in London on the 26th July, 
on the authority of a Greek nayal officer, arrived 
trom Hydra, that Trippolizza had been retaken 
"rom the Turks by storm, in which the Egyp- 


tians lost a great number of men. Admiral Mi- 
aulis had destroyed two Turkish frigates in the 
Dardanelles. The officer also states, that since 
the establishment of the new government, affairs 
have taken a very favorable turn; and Admiral 
Miaulis is waiting with his fleet to join that of 
Lord Cochrane, whose approach has caused 
great joy, and the Grecks are determined to die 
or conquer. 

Mr. Wakefield's Trial.—The briefs -for the 
prosecution are of an enormous size, occupying 
more than 200 sheets. Very high fees are given 
with the Counsel on both sides. The Attorney- 
General is to have 600 guineas, and Sergeant 
Cross and his other legal coadjutors about 100 
guineas each; Mr. Scarlet 209 guineas; and Mr. 
‘indal and his subs, from 60 to 80 guineas each. 
There are at least seventy witnesses subpeenaed 
pro and con. 

An Extraordinary Female.—Margaret Car- 
ruthers has been employed annually by Richard 
Brecks, Esquire, and his ancestors, at Warcep, 
in Weitmoreland, as a reaper, from the year of 
the Rebellion, 1745, until the present season of 
1926, without one single intermission; and such 
has been her athletic powers, that she would ex- 
ceed in reaping (nearly the whole of the period) 
the performance of any male labourer in the coun- 
try. She is now bordering on ninety years of age, 
yet blessed with all her intellectual as well as 
physical powers; and is to be seen regularly eve- 
ry week, travelling on foot, backwards and for- 
wards, to Appleby market, a distance of ten miles, 
for the puipose of vending a quantity of wicker 
baskets and chairs, (which she straps to her back,) 
the product of her industry during the past. week. 
A gentleman, now in London, who has known 
her from her infancy, saw her very lately immer- | 
sed to the waiste in a small streain, leading into 


the river Elden, enjoying the sport of fishing for 
trout, and actually partook of a part of the fish. 
the old lady decoyed into her net.—Morn. Pap. 

Admirable Legislation.— About two years ago, 
the British parliament passed an act Inaking it a_ 
high misdemeanor to rob orchards. This act is 
putin force with wonderful vigilance. Recently, 
six little boys, four of whom were between six and | 
nine years of age, and two of them about ten, 


of pears from the Reverend G. Chamberlain’s gar- 
den. They did not deny the fact, aud were sen- 


mill—the next to two months—ihe four little ones 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


The Baltimore Theatre opened on Monday 
evening last with the play of Pizarro, in which 
Mr. E. Forrest, who is engaged for eight nights, 
made his first appearance before a Baltimore au- 
dience inthe character of Rolla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, we observe, are playing at this theatre, 
with Messrs. Jefferson, Wemyss, Mrs. Darley, 
and Mrs. Jefferson, late Mrs. Burke. 

Chratham Garden Theatre.—On Monday eve- 
ning last this theatre re-opened, with an occa- 
sional address from Mr. Blake, and a national 
anthem, written for the purpose, was sung by the . 


Plough, and the farce of Three and Deuce fol- 
lowed the whole, under the management of Mr. 
Wallack. The company, it is said, is very 


rong, and the scenery new and elegant. 
Mr. Macready performed Damon at the Park 


were taken up for stealing a couple of hat’s full | 


Theatre, New York, on Friday night. The 


Evening Post says, that it was a performance of | 


the highest order. The Gazette observes that 
it was a chaste and classical piece of acting; but 
while it expresses its approbation of the gifted 
stranger, candor to declare, that 


though in many parts of Damon he was inimita- 
ble, in others, if the Editors have not seen him 
surpassed, they have certainly seen him equalled. 
Mr. Macready is to repeat Virginius this even- 
ing. 

Nr. Macready continues to attract crowds to 
New York to witness his inimitable performances. 
His Damon is said to be singularly fine and effec- 
tive—his readings, points and gestures are all 
remarkably chaste, uniform and impressive. He 
appeared in Virginius on Monday evening. 

Mr. Pelby is playing in Boston to good houses. 
The new Circus in Providence opened on Wed- 
nesday last to an audience of about 600. 

A new comic drama has appeared at the Hay- 
Market. It is called Poor Relations, or Who's 
to inherit? It was very favorably received. 

Theatrical Chit-chat.—Braham and Miss Ste- 
phens take the lead in opera at Drury lane next 
season. Liston is in requisition by both houses 
—probably he will not forget, this year, the old 
adage, between twostools.” Madame Vestris 
goes to Covent Garden, where Young commen- 
ces his campaign in Othello. 


a Village came out in London, 1762. The late 
Mrs. Mattocks was the original Lucinda, a fash- 
ionable young lady. In 1802. (a space of forty 
vears,) Mrs. Mattocks was the original Lucretia 
Mactab, a formal old woman, and strange to say, 
wore the identical dress for Miss Mactab, that 
she wore originally for Lucinda, in the above 
opera. 

MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, William P. Widgery, of Portland, 
to Miss 4nn Elizabeth Heck, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. George 
Boyd, Mr. William K. White, to Miss Mary H. 
daughter of Geo. Gorgas, Esq. 

On the 15th ult. Mr. Wicholas Donnelly, -Pro- 
fessor of Languages in the Academy at Centre, 
ville, Md. to Miss 4nn Donnelly, of this city. 


DIED, 

On Sunday evening, Mr. George Heyberger, 
of the Northern Liberties, aged 39 years. The 
deceased was an amiable and deserving member 
of society, whose correct deportment and gene- 


| rous virtues, have long endeared him to a large 


circle of relatives and friends. 

On the 4th inst. Hannah J. Lowry, ebnsort of 
George Lowry, of the Northern Liberties, in the 
40th year of her age. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. Andrew Swan, sen. in the 
75th year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, Mrs. Matil- 
da Batties. 

On the 4th inst. after a short illness, Mr. John 
Thum, in the 56th year of his age. 

In East Greenwich, (R. I.) on the 26th ult. 
Witliam Greene, Esq. aged 83, eldest surviving 
brother of Gen. Nathaniel Green, of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

In Wilmington, Del. Ann Canby, wife cf 
Charles Canby, Watch Maker. 

Near St. Georges, Del. Miss Martha Higgins, 
second daughter of the late Anthony Higgins, 
Esq. 

On the 30th instant Stephen Comfort of Middle- 
town Bucks county, a worthy member of the so- 
ciety of fiiends, aged 72 years. “ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord;” such we believe was 
the death ofthat worthy man. Nature sunk be- 
neath the wasting hand of time, and death with 


the soul we trust (freeing itself from mortality) 
ascended to the regions of eternal bliss, there to 
enjoy the rewards of her labours, and the pres- 
ence of her God. 


Alteration in Fashion.—The opera of Love in ; 


his fatal weapon, laid the body in the dust. But , 
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OBIGINAM Wo 


Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE EYE. 


_AN ANATOMICAL SKETCH. 


Beneath the front in mellow lustre rise 

The sparkling globules of the human eyes, 
Fair donniciles of soul, of bliss, or pain, 
Whose radiance may decypher and explain 
Creations mazy scroll, resolve the spell, 

And gordian knots of nature, walk the dell, 
Survey the garlands that brocade her vest, 
And grasp the lofty forest’s pine-plumed crest, 


' Admire the fiery saffron’d broach of even, 


And all the golden furniture of heayen ; 
This be my theme, their portions to rehearse ; 
Frederick accept the tributary verse. 


Four. burnish’d coats, and three clear humours robe 
The wondrous mass of each scintillant globe. 
The first bright coat, nam’d conjunctiva, calls 
The head in union with the glancing balls ; 
And next the cornea of limpid dye 

Roams from the dura mater to the eye ; 

The third, nam’d iris, holds a marbled shape, 
That, like a pure cerulean shadowy grape, 
Gases the pupil of the optic rings, 

And paints the tinsel’d images of things, 
Conceiv’a in bright reflection: last of all 
Sensific arachnoides decks the ball, 

Hiding an humour, from whose dazzling gates 
The radiated vision emanates. 
This glorious theatre, where acts the mind, 
Proclaims heavn’s covenant with human kind. 


First, in the gleam, the aqueous humours shine, 
Mingling their radiance with the crystalline : 
Next flow the vitreous, mingling with the same, 
Like glass liquescent, whence they take their name, 
Last, the pure humours of the crystal fly 
Through all the chambers of the vivid eye, 
That, like a convex burnish’d by the hand 
Of heaven’s optician, or reflecting brand, 
Glancing alarm or pleasure to the whole ; 
Centinel star they guard the castled soul. 
C. X.C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SERENADE. 


The night wanes fast ~- 
The hour is past, 
Oh! for a liquid lay of fire; 
To light my love 
To fragrant grove, 
E’re the waning moon retire. 
Oh! saycan sleep, _ 
O’er thee, love, creep, 
When thy lover’s heart is breaking — 
At hour like this, 


Cang’t thou to love 

A traitress prove, 
This faithful heart forsaking ? 

Ah! no she comes, 

Through envious glooms, 
Joys brightest beams are breaking. . 


SYDNEY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SONG. 
Yes! let my breast thy pillow be , 
Its every fond sigh heaved for thee, 
Nor other grief—nor other care, 
Disturb, my love, thy calm rest there! 


The tall tree often stoops to lave 
Its branches in the passing wave ; 
Nor loses aught of strength or pride, 
In mingling with the humble tide. 


The sun beam rests on plant and flower, 
Gilds lofty hill and lowland bower, 

Yet still retains at close of day, 

The brightness of its morning ray. 


The lark soars high in dewy air, 

Mid gold-clouds, sings his mother there, 

And bathes, in heaven’s pure light, his breast, 
But seeks again his lowly nest! 


Thus noble man, creation’s lord, 

His mind with every knowledge stor’d, 
May, with the eagle, midway fly, 
Survey, at once, both earth and sky. 


Yet, as the wet leaf glow more bright, 

And, sun-like, still retains his light, 

Tho’ like the lark, from heaven’s high dome, 
He seeks, in woman’s heart, his home. 


Thou knowest not—nor canst thou know 
How deep the tides of feeling flow ! 

How closely, love, thine image wrought 
With every dream, and waking thought. 


I seek no joy, thou mayst not, too 

No green paths thou mryst not pass through, 
Rather o’er mountains rude and chill, 

I'd journey, to be with thee still. 

Where’er thou goest, [ would go 

O’er Egypt’s sand—o’er Zembla’s snow, 

In storm or calm—on land or tide, 


And brave all peril by thy side. Rosa. 


FOR THEPHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LEARNING. 


When learning first appeared on earth, 
The sons of genius hail’d his birth, 

And tuned their harps anew ; 
The praise of high Apollo’s child, 
Swelled ev’ry breeze that swept the wild, 


‘- - Or roved the city through. 


Virtue, in spotless white array’d, 
And vice, th’ enchantress of the shade, 
To Jove address’d their prayers: 
This claim’d the youth to gild her way, 
And that to sing of endless day, 
And being, freed from cares. 
Then from Olympus’ sacred height, 
With pinions glitt’ring in the light, 
An angel sought the vale : 
«This the decree of Jove !” he cried, 
‘«¢ When learning sings by virtue’s side. — 
Truth shall attend the tale. 


‘«¢ But when with vice he roams the plain, 
His heart shall own the sting of pain ; 
While pity in his path, 
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Shall shed her tears like morning dew, 
To meet from'men the scornful view, 
And deprecate their wrath.” 
* * 14-4 


Too oft has vice allured youth, 
From virtue and the charms of truth, 
And peace, the richest wealth ; 
While pain has fattened on his heart, 
And pity yields her place to art, 
And only weeps by stealth. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 29th 1826. Aosze. 


LINES. 
By a Young Lady born blind. 


If this delicious, grateful flower, 
Which blows but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight so lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sigh must then its colour show ; 
For that’s the softest joy I know ; 
And sure the rose is like a sigh, 
Born just to soothe, and then to die. 
My father, when our fortune smil’c, 
With jewels deck’d his eyeless child, 
Their glittering worth the world might seo, 
But ah! they had no charms for me. 
A trickling tear bedew'd my arm, , 

I felt it--and my heart was warm: 
And sure the gem to me most dear, 


Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 


SCRAPS. 


The heart wants something to be kind to.—\t consoles for 
the loss of society to see even an animal derive happiness 
from the endearments we bestow upon it. The simp lciity 
of this truth, says an elegant moralist, in no manner dimin- 
ishes its eloquence. 


Nature herself has furnished us with many allurements, 
which overpower virtue and lull her asleep. 


perpetual comment upon the saying of Solomon, “ the 
sweetness of the lips increaseth learning.” 


Pity the weakness of parents, for their sorrows are most 
sacred ! 


If you would live comfortably, always whistle or laugh 
while your wife is scolding. 

The defects of the mind, like those of the face; grow 
worse as we grow old. 


From a common custom of swearing men easily slide in- 


not use to swear. . 
Arithmetic introduced into Europe from Arabia in 991. 


Magnifying glasses invented by Rogers Bacon, 1260. 
Longitude discovered by Harrison’s time piece in 1764, 


for which the inventor received from the British Parliament 
a reward of 44,444 dollars. 


Shakspcare says, with his accustomed sweet- 

ness— 

“« With fairest flowers while summer lasts, 

Ill sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 

The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrose, 

Nor the azure harbell like thy veins; no nor, 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to slander, 

Outscented not thy breath.” 


Answer to the Charade in our last 
Court-ship. 


CHARADE. 

Emblem of beauty! Love’s own flower! 
My blooming first will e’er be known ; 

Born to delight with fragrant power, 


Unrivall’d and alone. 


Maiden of beauty! Love's own gem! 
Thy name will make my next appear; 
_ Fair as the flow’ret on its stem, 
But oh! how much more dear, 
A plant my hy 
ot boasting uty, but for 
Medicinal, eurpemed'’by 


Name it now, or you're a goose. 


— 


In Cicero, more than in any other writer, you will find a ° 


to perjury ; therefore if thou wouldst not be perjured, do’ 
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